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Apsu; Hebrew-Babylonian custom of inquiring of the dead; concep- 
tions of nether-world in Old Testament and Babylonian literature ; 
libations of oil and sacrifices in Old Testament and Babylonian litera- 
ture ; teraphim and Assyrio-Babylonian amulets ; Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian New Years ; Purim and the Babylonian festival of the fifteenth 
of Adar ; Ashera and tree-worship in Babylonia ; Dibbarra epic and 
"The Battles of Yahweh;" influence of Babylonian religion on Juda- 
ism, on Christianity ; mediation ; Hammurabi and the Hebrew-Christian 
notion of Messianic time ; etc., etc. 

As stated above, there is much repetition, a great part of which is 
necessary ; there is much uncertainty in many places ; there are weak 
foundations for many theories. On the other hand, the author is the 
first to discuss scientifically the mass of material at hand. He has 
edited this material and has made many valuable additions to it. He 
has placed all students of Assyrio-Babylonian under a deep debt to 
him, and it is hoped that he will long be spared to carry on his work 
in this field. 

Robert Francis Harper. 

The University of Chicago. 



Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. Williams 
Jackson. New York : The Macmillan Co. (for the Colum- 
bia University Press), 1899. Pp. xxiv+314, and map. $3. 

Professor Jackson, who stands as the foremost, or rather the only, 
Iranian specialist in this country, presents us here with an imposing 
work designed for a wider circle, rightly counting upon a general 
interest in the life of the great prophet of Iran. For that Zoroaster 
was a historical personage, and no mere legendary figure, the author 
has no doubt. And, indeed, since Darmesteter's death there is prob- 
ably no scholar of note who would deny that behind the semi-mythical 
picture of the later literature there looms the outline of an actual 
reformer, the creator of a new worship. But Professor Jackson goes 
much farther. He believes that the traditional accounts of Zoroaster's 
life, however much overlaid with legend, contain enough of truth to 
give us a fair idea of his career, and, accordingly, what he offers us is, 
as he explains in the preface, "a biographical study based on tradi- 
tion." 

Zoroaster is represented as born in the seventh century B. C. in 
Media. His ancestry is given to the fourteenth generation, also his 
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wives and children. The prophecies, the miracles before and at his 
birth, the stories of his childhood and youth, are recounted. At thirty 
begins the period of his ministry. The revelation on the banks of 
the Daiti, the visions, the earliest preachings and pilgrimages are 
brought before us. Then follow the events leading up to the conver- 
sion of King Vishtaspa (Gushtasp), destined to become the "Constan- 
tine of Zoroastrianism." The establishment of the new religion 
throughout Iran is followed by the holy wars waged against the 
infidel Turanians. These are described in detail, with accompanying 
plans of the arrangements of the troops in the various battles. Finally 
are given the accounts of Zoroaster's death, the Iranian tradition rep- 
resenting him as perishing at Balkh by the hand of a Turanian, in his 
seventy-seventh year. 

All this is narrated in an enviable style, and with such vividness that 
one might seem to be reading a life of Mohammed. The inevitable 
criticism, and one which the author has himself foreseen, is that the 
picture is too realistic. Not but that such an accurate account of the 
traditional conception of Zoroaster's life is well worthy of presentation 
for its own sake and a welcome contribution. But this is not, we believe, 
what will be expected by the general reader or the student of religious 
history, and if taken as anything more than this will be misleading. 
There is much, it is true, that is subjective in our individual attitude 
toward tradition, but certainly the reviewer is not alone in feeling that, 
as is the case with so many of the great figures of antiquity, any 
attempt to reconstruct the personal events of Zoroaster's life beyond 
the vaguest outlines is absolutely hopeless. The Pahlavi, Persian, and 
Arabian chronicles from the ninth to the thirteenth century are no 
better sources for the life of Zoroaster than the Shah Namah for the 
history of ancient Iran. It is the legendary Iran, and it is the 
legendary Zoroaster. All that we can hope to know of the real 
Zoroaster is what we can surmise from the history of the religion 
which he founded and the meager personal information to be gleaned 
from the earliest portions of the sacred writings. No one is more 
competent than Professor Jackson to discuss the history of Zoroastrian- 
ism, but in the work before us he touches this but lightly, reserving it 
for treatment elsewhere, doubtless referring to his forthcoming article 
on the Iranian religion in the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie. So 
on p. 12 he says : "The question of his religious beliefs, teaching, and 
philosophy can be dealt with only incidentally, as this is reserved for 
treatment in another work;" p. 83 : "The problem of the exact lands 
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and territories concerned, and at how early a period Persia proper is 
to be included, requires discussion elsewhere;" similarly pp. 141, 177. 
We venture the opinion that his treatment of "Zoroastrianism" will 
present a much truer picture of its founder, and one of far greater 
interest and importance to the general student, than the present work 
on "Zoroaster." 

The second half of the volume is devoted to a series of appendices 
of a more technical nature, some of them being reprints of articles by 
the author published in the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
and elsewhere. The subjects dealt with are : " Suggested Explanations 
of Zoroaster's Name," "On the Date of Zoroaster," "Dr. West's 
Tables of Zoroastrian Chronology," " Zoroaster's Native Place and the 
Scene of his Ministry," " Classical Passages Mentioning Zoroaster's 
Name," "Allusions to Zoroaster in Various Other Older Literatures," 
"Notes on Sculptures Purported to Represent Zoroaster." It is of the 
greatest value to have all this material brought together in convenient 
form. No collection of anything like the same fulness is to be found 
elsewhere, and whether or not one agree with all the conclusions 
deduced from it, everyone will welcome and profit by such a store- 
house of information. The questions of the most vital interest are 
those of Zoroaster's date and the scene of his activity, and we may 
speak here briefly of the former. 

One set of traditions, chiefly classical, place Zoroaster's date at 
6000 B. C, which simply means that he was thought of as antedating 
any known historical period. The Iranian tradition, on the other 
hand, represents him as living about three hundred years before Alex- 
ander, or more exactly, according to West's corrected chronology, as 
born 660 B. C. Until recent years scholars have paid no serious atten- 
tion to either tradition, and have set an approximate date which seemed 
best fitted to what was known or believed as to the rise and spread of 
the religion. Many, among them Geldner and Jackson, have hit upon 
1000 B. C. as a fair approximation. But recently Geldner has expressed 
the opinion that Vishtaspa, the patron of Zoroaster, might well be 
identical with the historical Vishtaspa (Hystaspes), the father of Darius. 
And now Jackson, though opposed to this identification, is strongly 
inclined to trust the traditional date and place Zoroaster's activity in 
the second half of the seventh century. As to the connection with 
the father of Darius, if anything is clear as to the scene of Zoroaster's 
activity and the home of the earliest Zoroastrian writings, it is that it 
was not Persia. Nor, indeed, does the tradition make any such 
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identification. But even as late a date as the second half of the seventh 
century brings us into serious difficulties, if not to a veritable paradox. 
In the incriptions of Darius the Auramazda worship appears as the 
established state religion. There is nothing to indicate that it is of 
recent origin. On the contrary it is generally assumed that, in so far 
as it differs from the religion of the Avesta, this is due to an independ- 
ent development of the oldest type. Our author, to be sure, defers 
the consideration of the problems regarding the Zoroastrianism of 
the Achaemenian kings (p. 177), but we do not understand that he 
is one of the few who regard the Auramazda worship, as seen in the 
old Persian inscriptions, as wholly independent of Zoroastrianism. 
Moreover, the language of the Gathas is certainly on a more primitive 
stage of development than the Old Persian, and, again, the use of the 
two names in either order {Mazda Ahura or Ahura Mazda), or of one 
alone, is earlier than the Old Persian A h uramazda h . Now, it is objected 
that we have no means of measuring accurately the rapidity of either 
religious or linguistic development, and this is true. But the fact 
remains that we should naturally assume a longer period than is admis- 
sible if we accept the traditional date for Zoroaster. Another consid- 
eration is the probable Zoroastrianism of the Median dynasty, coupled 
with the fact that here, too, it would have to be an importation, if we 
locate the scene of Zoroaster's activity in the East, as does the author, 
rightfully we think. 

It will not be impossible for Professor Jackson in his history of 
the religion to present these various problems in a way not inconsistent 
with his notion of Zoroaster's date, but it will be a forced process, and 
the question arises whether the tradition is of sufficient value to make 
this course desirable. In our opinion it is not, and we note with 
interest that in two recent works which are mentioned by the author in 
the bibliography, but which arrived too late to be used in the body of 
the work, the older date is retained. So Tiele in his Religion bei den 
iranischen Volkern, p. 49, thinks that the oldest parts of the Young 
Avesta cannot be much later than 800 B. C, the Gathas a couple of 
centuries earlier. And Oldenberg in a popular article on Zoroaster 
gives his date as about 900-800. 

Carl Darling Buck. 

The University of Chicago. 



